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rHE LOUD POSTAL BILL SHOULD 
BE PASSED! 
Ll" 1 Just ind long needed measure which 
! been propose 1 by Representative Loud of 
California, and, if the present Congress does its 
luty to its constituents, it will pass the bill 
before adjournment The aim of the bill is to 
readjust the list of the so-called second-class 
pu itions, which under the existing law are 


transmission through the mails at 


pound, a rate pro- 


the rate of one ent per 
rder to pr 


among 


mote the dissemi 


the people, 


and grossly 


JUSLY 


ised by the v lors of worthless and vicious 
pul ition 1 which, through a_ provision 
y ‘ turn of unsold copies at the same rate, 
has been perverted to the selfish purposes of 
! poll List uuting agencies It is high 
time that the prostitution of the machinery of 
11 lera \ nent to such unworthy ends 
hould 3 the interposition of Congress 
] } n ti ured because, but for 
t irden un lv im] xd upon the mails by 
th nd utter it present classified 
t} } \ 1 re l n I letter » stag 
t ! \\ rie nt might it once 
ettected 
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magazines, which, unable to 


secure a lucrative circulation by intrinsic merit, 


have made it their chief aim to become the 


media of advertisements, and are thus using 


the United States mails for the development of 


an advertising business; and thirdly, one or 
more news companies, which seek, and have 
to a large extent acquired, a despotic monopoly 
of the distribution of paper-covered literature ; 


companies at present deriving a large part of 
r unearned emoluments from the privilege of 


; 


thei 
loading the 


mails with books and magazines for 
which 


hide 


may, under the existing 


there is little or no subscription or bona 
of which 
returned to the 


demand, and the unsold copies 


law, be 


distributors at the derisory rate of one cent per 
pound. 

The Loud bill permits the mailing of period 
icals at the cent per pound rate to subscribers 
‘*vol- 


A lit- 


‘tion will convince every reasonable man 


only, and defines a subscriber as one who 
untarily orders and pays for the same.”’ 

tle re fle 
that this provision Is a Wise one. The sole pre 
text for requesting the Federal government to 


carry mail at a slight loss is that the American 


people may be more conveniently served with 
of 
and innocent intellectual recreation as they may 
the There is 


way of ascertaining with certainty the existence 


such means instruction and enlightenment 


fee] need of. no more effectual 
and nature of such a public need than a bona 
fide subseription. Cheap postage is defensible 
only when it ministers to an ascertained public 
want: it is instituted for the welfare and in the 
interest of the people, and not, as the opponents 
of the Loud bill seem to imagine, in the inter- 
est of the publishers. If the people want a 
given publication, and prove their want by a 
to subscribe for it, they may with 
propriety the Federal 


facilitate their attainment of the thing desired. 


willingness 
request government to 
But a manutacturer of 
more right to ask the Federal government 


books or magazines has 
to help him build up a business than the would- 
be purveyor of any other commodity would have. 
Yet this improper and unfair preference over 
other business men is precisely what is demanded 
by the publishers of cheap magazines, crime nov- 
els and detective stories, when they insist that 
the Federal shall allow them to 
flood the mails with so-called 


government 
‘*sample copies”’ 
and with unsold copies returned. 

The Loud bill lays the ax at the foundation 
f the whole fabric of imposition by which the 


Post-Office Department has been so weighed 


( 


down and weakened, that it is impotent to give 


the people of the United States the boon of 
cheap letter postage. The bill excludes from 


the one cent per pound rate all so-called ‘‘sample 
copies” i newspapers and periodicals, and it 


increases the rate of postage upon “‘returns’” to 


news agents from one cent to four cents per 
pound It further requires publishers who are 
permitted to mail matter of the re-classified 


second class to s ‘parate the same before mail- 
ing into United States mail sacks or bundles by 
as the Post- 


reasonable 


‘ounties, 
W hat 


» this provisk yn? 


, Cities, towns, and 


General may direct 


objection can be made t Is the 


Federal 
of publis 


government a partner in the business 
hing cheap advertising magazines, or 
mplice in the distribution of crime nov- 
ies? What right have the 
stutf to the 
government shall not only carry their 


ard back 


the public m rals « vreat deal of it comes back 


an aces 


stor 


detective 


evors of such demand that 


and luckily for 


dubious output forw 


at the rate of one but shall 


cent per pound, 


ilso furnish and man a free mailing room for 
publishers Are not good beef and mutton and 
ora t least as useful to the body politic as 
ur ese trashy publications? Why, then, 
should not the vendors of those edible com- 
modities demand that they also should be made 
up in packages at government expense, and 
shipped or returned in the United States mails 


at the rate of one cent per pound? 
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When all their other objections have been 


answered, the 
literature, 
magazines that are merely the media of adver- 


producers of worthless or im- 


moral and the concoctors of sham 
as they might be expected 


Against 


tising matter, invoke, 
to invoke, the principle of protection. 
that principle, wisely applied, we certainly shall 
file no caveat. Many sins, however, have been 
committed in its name; and there is no doubt 
that Congress will recognize a limit to its per- 
There are many kinds of disreputable 
which 


version 
business—the lottery business, for one 
might claim to have acquired vested interests, 
because widely diffused and firmly rooted, and 
many of 
They would scarcely venture, however, in this 


employing thousands individuals. 
age to demand, on that account, the countenance 
That 


is what, however, the representatives of the 


and protection of the Federal legislature 


crime novels and detective stories, of the cheap 
advertising magazines, and of the monopolistic 
news companies do not hesitate to do when they 
appear before Congress in opposition to the 
Loud bill. With their tongue in their cheek, 
and an eye on their bank account, these philan- 
thropists for revenue only assure Congress that 
‘‘the enactment of this measure will reduce the 
consumption of white paper to the extent of one 
hundred thousand tons annually. That means 
one hundred thousand tons less of paper to be 
made, so much less printing, typesetting, elec- 
trotyping and binding; it means that hundreds 
of thousands of working men and women will 
be thrown out of employment, entailing distress 
and calamity, the extent of which can hardly 
These 


but as Horace Greeley used to say, 


be computed.”’ sound like harrowing 
assertions; 
it is better not to know so many things than to 
The 
simple truth is that, when worthless or vicious 
literature thrust the way, 
owing to the Federal government’s refusal to 
pay the freight for needy publishers, the best 
books and periodicals will be furnished at prices 


know so many things that are not so. 


has been out of 


which the people can afford to meet; better 
work wi'l be done; better wages will be paid; 
and most of the labor-saving devices now em- 
ployed in swamping the country with the litera- 
ture of vacuity and crime, will be flung into 
the dust-heap to make room for the employ- 
ment of a larger number of first-class work- 
men. Asa matter of fact, who is employed in 
the manufacturing of the present cheap novel? 
Scarcely but typesetter, the 
printer, and a few aneillary persons. There 
is not one good book now published, with the 


anybody the 


production of which the passage of the Loud 
bill will interfere. On the contrary, the 
printers will get better prices for printing bet- 
ter books, the fulders will get better prices for 
folding them, and throughout the book manu- 
facturing business there will deal 
more cloth and leather used, and, on the whole, 
a good deal more employment will be given to 
workmen. In the printing and allied trades, as 
in other kinds of manufacture, experience has 
repeatedly shown that the making of inferior 
goods has thrown thousands out of employment 


be a great 


by the introduction of labor-saving machinery 
used for superior products. 

Loud bill debars from 
such periodicals as are made 
This 
is obviously just: If novels are to be excluded 


which cannot be 

One word more. The 
the one cent rate 
up in whole or in part of a book or books. 


from the readjusted second class matter, so, 


those magazines which publish a 


It might be 


also, should 
complete novel in a single issue. 
well to make the pr 
} enact that no periodical shall 


more definite, and 
through the mails at the rate of 


vision touching this point 


be circulated 
one cent per pound if it print more than one- 
tenth of its contents in the form of a serial. <A 
similar provision with regard to advertising 
should be applied to those magazines which 
are avowedly sold at a price far below the cost 
The publishers of such periodi- 


for their profits on bona fide 


of production. 
eals do not depen 1 
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subscriptions or on a circulation, however forced ; 
they depend exclusively on their advertisements. 
But the Federal government does not carry the 
advertising circulars of men engaged in any 
other but the publishing business at the rate of 
one cent per pound; it does not prop up their 
business in that way; why, then, should it prop 
up the cheap magazines by allowing them to 
swamp the United States mails with a mass of 
but for which their business 

W here, of 


magazine, it can be proved that the large per- 


ulvertisements, 
would collapse? in the case any 
centage of advertising space is for the sole pur- 
pose of sustaining a venture that would not 
stand by itself, such publications should be shut 
out altogether from the one cent per pound rate; 
or, be 


permitted to occupy more than a tenth as much 


at all events, advertisements should not 
space as is allotted to reading matter. Such a 
restriction should not, of course, be applicable to 
hose periodicals which can demonstrate that 
y have secured their advertising patronage 
by virtue of intrinsic value and bona fide circu- 
lation, or, in other words, that they could pay 
their way without any advertising at all. 


th 


: me 
THROUGHOUT THE LAND 

THE oft-asked question ‘‘ Why don’t the banks 
lend their money to farmers, taking real estate 
is security?’’ was practically answered last week 
by the suspension of two Western banks, one be- 
ing the largest in Chicago and the other the old- 
3oth banks had lent largely 
on real estate and could not get the money back, 
although the property was within city limits 
and therefore more easy to realize upon than 


est in Minnesota. 


farm land could be. Both received large sums 
on deposit, yet the use of all this money could 
not tide them over; what, then, could be done 
by any banker in the rural districts, where 
there is no depositing class, and a bank must 
To loan 


rates a 


issue only? 

money real at legal 
banker should be not only a millionaire but 
a philanthropist, for he would have to be satis- 
fied with smaller net profits than his money 
would bring if lent, after the usual banking 


be practically one of 


on estate and 


manner, on short notes strongly indorsed. 


Some good people who would not like to be 
called agitators are persisting in talking as if 
there were in the United States a great gulf or 
wall between the rich and the poor, and as if, 
in consequence thereof, we were unceasingly 
The 
trouble with these croakers is that they live in 
large cities and know nothing of any social con- 
ditions but those they see about them. It is 
juite true that in the cities the rich seldom 
come in friendly contact with the poor, but it is 
also true that the city rich do not know each 
other to any great extent. Contrary to general 
supposition, only a minority of New York’s 
‘*Four Hundred”’ are rich; the remainder have 
incomes no larger than some thousands of equal- 
Outside 
the cities, where is the town or country without 


in danger of a violent social revolution. 


ly worthy but less conspicuous citizens. 


its rich men whose poorest neighbors tind them 
juite as approachable and friendly as any one 
with less money? The troubles of the complain- 
ng poor are not created or fostered by the rich; 
they are due to the preference for life in cities, 
where labor finds its competitors in its own 
ranks and where food, shelter and fuel are so 

istly that the mechanic or laborer can merely 
through work that 
would support him comfortably in the country. 


‘live from hand to mouth”’ 


Troubles of this kind should not be charged 
» any class; no class can banish or prevent 
Frequently in New York the rich man 
loes not know the name of his equally well-to- 


them. 


o neighbor next door or across the street: how. 
then, can he be charged with class distinction, 
ecause he is not on speaking terms with resi- 
of 


the tenement districts a few 


It should 


lents streets 


iway? be known, also, that the 
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great majority of poor Americans, even those 
in the humbiest city houses, are quite as proud 
as the rich. Most of them select their con | 

carefully, either through taste or prudence, and 


ignore the remainder of their own class. 


complaining comes from a very small proporti 
has members who 


any and every class of men 


are indolent, or improvident, or overworked, o1 


unfortunate, or vicious, and from these come 
most of the grumbling, but the mass of the 
working class of the largest American cities 


are stout-hearted, sensible and independent 
Nothing would insult them more than to be 
offered presents or alms or anything else fo 
In 
bi 


“ar passes 


which they cannot give an equivalent 
stead of hating the rich, they intend to 
not a ve 


themselves, and 
‘cet there.’ 


of them do not 


rich 
in which some 


come 


A North C 


lina is building a mill in which he expects to 


well-to-do colored citizen of Lr'O- 
teach colored people to become expert cotton 
mill operatives. There he 
should not sueceed, unless he has difficulty in 


is po reason why 


finding men and women who will attend faith- 
fully to their work ten hours a day and six 
days in the week. Judged by comparison with 
some of the New England operatives, the colored 
people will not fail through lack of intelligence 
Much finer textile work than cotton spinning 
and weaving is done in Europe by people as 
heavy-faced and large-handed as the average 
negro; indeed certain laces peculiar to the Con- 
tinent and in large demand elsewhere are made 
by as stolid, clumsy-looking specimens of hu- 
manity as can be found on a Southern planta- 
tion. The colored man’s failing, regarding in- 
door occupations, is supposed to be inability to 
work steadily and keep his mind on his work; 
if he can overcome this the South need no longer 
send its best 
to be manufactured 


miles 


the 


cotton a thousand or more 


‘ 


into goods of which 


South itself is a large consumer. 


Unless the American tendency to live in cities 
and large towns can be changed, the disposal 
of sewage is going to become one of the most 


Other nations have been 


to 


serious of questions 


devastated from time time by epidemics 


originating in the decaying waste of cities. 


science has made great in 


Sanitary 
recent years, but a large portion of a city’s waste 


progress 


is still dumped into sewers; the sewers must 
have outlets somewhere, and except directly on 
the seacoast the sewage can be got rid of only 
by polluting the waters of rivers and thus 
spreading the germs of disease. For 
Chicago’s sewers emptied into Lake Michigan, 
from which the city takes its drinking water; 
scientists say that by sufficient dilution sewage 
becomes but to 
avoid any risk, is spending thirty million dol 
the foul to the Illinois 
River and so down to the Mississippi. Recent 


years 


harmless, Chicago, desiring 


lars to divert stream 


lv. however, the inhabitants of the river valley 


have organized opposition to the 


scheme; thes 
do not want Chicago’s waste deposited on thei 
lands to breed 


interests and rights 


during overflows, pestilences 


Similar conflicts of ire go 
ing on elsewhere, and they are bound to increase 
as cities grow and multiply. 

There is a bill before Congress to pro pen 
sions for persons who have been slaves, and 
there is also an association which is ‘‘agitat 
ing’’ in favor of the bill. The scheme may be 
laughed at by taxpayers in general, but it is 


no laughing matter. Whatever the ex-slaves 


themselves may do about it is of less conse 
quence than what pension agents may d The 
military and naval pensi list now costs nearly 
one hundred and fifty million dollars a y 

and it has reached its astounding size principally 


through the efforts of pension agents who have 


7 
hunted up and h down veterans who never 


would have thought of applying for pens 
had they not been importuned by the agents 
These enterprising gentlemen are in 1 


new | t ve 
has been wor! ill it W An ¢ 

ves’ pension } Pe 

S the wmy “und i t t 
s ves a stl n pended | I 
to take whatever Is « 1 then thre ire a 
nv number Of peo sentimenta el ugh to 
wish them a special streak of h uy | 
Slaves Pens a Bil \ t) 4 ny 

The principal 1 \ porat f New 
England has been settil i mple t 
equipping some of its brancl elect 
‘plants,’’ so tl hort tr ver 
cars may be run frequent nd at | expel 
than if locomotives were used A si rchange 
is to be desired o1 I st ll American 1 lwa 
that are not trunk é f n { them 
the passenger trains are limited to two a da 
ind the service is hampered | ttaching freight 
cars to the trains Kleet serv such as the 
New England people e establishing, is quit 
as cheap as trolley service, and speedy enoug! 
to satisfy the general demand; a single car can 
be run at a h fit where a locomotive 


indsome pr 
| loss, and the trips may 
justifies It hb 
been predicted that the trolley 
the death of the 
thre the 


and train would entai 


lemand 


be as frequent as the ¢ 
lines would be 
resent they 


steam lines, but at ] 


iten only locomotive, which is the prin- 


cipal cause of « xpense In train-rupnir 
A comely American woman of s¢ 


the literary 


me promi 


has collected 


hers lt 


hence 1n world some 


ind asked an 


new Sspaper portraits oft 


esteemed contemporary if they are not dr 


ful. Of course the answer was in the affirma 
tive, for artists who can draw good portraits 
for newspaper reproduction are scarce, and 
papers that will pay the prices that such art 
ists demand are scarce! So great is the differ 
ence between demand and supply, that some 
alleged portraits as dreadful any may be 
found in daily prints whose owners are quite 
willing to spend money Kven some case-hard 





ened politicians who took active part in the re 


cent general election are still 1 about the 


h their 


pictures which might with equal jus- 


ring 


pictures under whi own names were 


printed 


tice be used as portraits of any men of similar 
cut of hairand beard. If rude men are afflicted 
by such pictorial libels, what must self respect 
ing women suffer Can any one wonder that 


many prominent women have destroyed all old 


photographs of themselves and decline to again 


“sit fora pl ture’ 
SUCAI Trust 


The coming contest between the 


the Arbuckles, who 


and ire the largest coffee 
firm in the Union, will be viewed with great 
delight by the thousands who insist that in the 


sugar and coffee trade. as well as in every other 


department of business, the rich are grinding 


the faces of the poor, robbing the well-to-do, 
and having everything their own way. The 
Arbuckles recently ventured into the sugar 
trade, and the Sugar Trust retorted by going 
into the coffee roasting and grinding business: 


hen the competition which is expected to cut 
down prices It should not surprise iny one, 
however, if neither sugar nor coffee became 
cheaper to consume! both artic s are much 
cheaper than they were a few years ago, the 
reason beng that tl so-called nopolists 
have money enough t hand very larg 
quantities if tirne ise the bes machinery 
and appliances ind thus kee} thy quality hig! 
ind prevent wast Great tl rh thi i i 
gate pront il vain per pound oOsma 
that a retailer ld not think it worth taki 
Thus mor ypoli ts have thei kK to 
then ntil W nm ¢ ve solr better 
ea 

Hi re | IVE nes en has tl 
‘ I strice Hi i! 4 ! ' 

nes ire r the mat mat i inder 
the philosop! ind ler the medic u 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS, 


CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 
WHEN do I love you most, sweet books of mine? 
In strenuous morns when o'er your leaves | pore, 
\usterely bent to win austerest lore. 
Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine ; 
Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 
About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 
Of old romance, where lovers evermore 
Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign? 
Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me 
Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the fire 
To whisper twilight in my little room ; 
(nd eyes read not, but, sitting silently, 
I feel your great hearts throbbing deep in quire, 
And hear your breathing round me in the gloom. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
THE year of grace 1897 opens with the usual 
luxury of literary promise. The announce- 
ments of publishers are as long as your arm. 
But rates for advertising are low, paper is 
cheap, and faith predigious. We must not 
believe everything we see in print. It was the 
same thing last year. Inthe twelve months that 
have gone thousands and thousands of books 
have been published, puffed and pushed. On 
the fingers of one hand you may count how 
many of them will live. Authors never have 
been more abundant, never more fecund, and 
of them all it is curious that there is not any- 
where a single one whose utterances the world 
awaits. In this end of the century there is not 
a literary giant left. In prose as in verse there 
may be many a beauty sleeping in enchanted 
slumber. But Prince Charming tarries. It 
may be that when he awakes them we shall 
be too indifferent to acclaim. A recent pro- 
duction of Mr. Henry James entitled ‘‘The 
Other House’’ is the one masterpiece of the 
Anglo-Saxon year. Eagerness to obtain it has 
not been notable. France has become popu- 
lated with minor writers. There are more peo- 
ple there who write than who read. Beneath 
the aurora Ibsen’s light has failed. In Russia 
Tolstoi has talked himself out and Dostoievsky 
is dead and buried. From Poland and Hun- 
gary echoes come, but so faintly that they are 
barely heard. In neither Germany nor in Spain 
is there a new novelist worth translating, and 
in Italy there is but D’ Annunzio. 
Add that all up and see how much it makes. 
But there is a consolation in all things. In 
the Valhalla of the bookshelves there are plenty 
of giants still. There are the wonder-workers 
of English and American song and story. 
There are the splendors which France has 
produced, the seers which Germany has left 
us. There are the survivors of antiquity, the 
makers of the Renaissance. However. you 
may have frequented them, Shakespeare, 
Hugo, Dante, Kant, Plato and Homer have 
always something new to say. 
In default of fresher friends we may listen 
still to them. 


Herrmann, who died a fortnight ago, was the 
last of the magicians. It was delightful to see 
him drink champagne. The wine disappeared, 
the glass as well. How he did it he was 
always ready to explain, only you never under- 
stood the explanation. I remember, once, after 
dinner, offering him a cigar. He took it, said 
something to the effect that he preferred cigar- 
ettes, and in his fingers, instantly, under my 
eyes, the cigar changed to a Richmond Straight 
Cut. Tricks of that kind represent the infancy 
of art. It was the readiness that astounded. 
As a conversationalist he was charming; as a 
linguist, unique. His superiority over the pres- 
tidigitateurs of the last century consisted in the 
fact that he claimed no affiliation with the 
supernatural. Although it was his amiable 
habit to pose as Mephisto, he was entirely 
human, very lavish and a trifle vain. Apart 
from Houdin, whom he completely eclipsed, his 
predecessors were those arch-adventurers Cagli- 
ostro, Saint-Germain, Apollonius and Simon. 
Che latter, father of Gnosticism, father of every 
heresy, an impudent self-made god, sent people 
floating in the air. I daresay Herrmann could 
have done the same thing had he tried. The 
trick he had of catching bullets in his hand was 
certainly more difficult. Apollonius is said to 
have been familiar with all languages, with 
that of bird and beast, with that of silence, for 
silence is a language too. His specialty con- 
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sisted in telling what was going on coincident 
ally in different parts of the world. While 
preaching at Ephesus he interrupted his sermon 
and related to the multitude a scene which was 
then occurring at Rome—an attack on Domi 
tian, the rush of conspirators and the fall of the 
emperor, pierced by seven knives. It was that 
ability joined to the gift of prophecy which made 
the fame of Cagliostro. He, too, could tell you 
what was going on abroad before such things 
as telegraphs and telephones were. He pre- 
dicted what would happen to the Bastile and 
with delightful impartiality informed his 
friends and enemies just when they would die. 
The Comte de Saint-Germain made little dia- 
monds big and old women young. Like all 
frauds, he was a great favorite. But Herr- 
mann surpassed him; he could extract a ten- 
dollar bill from a beggar’s hand and politeness 
from a policeman. 


The Mosque which local Muhammadans are 
to erect here will give New York an accent 
which it lacks and deserves. A few domes and 
minarets will be quite welcome. The creed of 
Islam is highly poetic. The world is its debtor 
in more ways than one. In the darkest hour 
of the dark ages the courts of the Mussulman 
caliphs were free academies in which all the 
arts were cultivated and enjoyed. Under their 
sway Andalusia continued Greece. It was 
there that rhyme was invented. They wrote 
everything in it—contracts, challenges, treaties, 
treatises and messages of love. From the earli- 
est caliph down to Boabdil, the land was peo- 
pled with poets. It is they who gave us the 
dulcimer, the hautbois and the guitar. We are 
indebted to them for algebra and for chivalry 
as well. The first clock that struck in Europe 
was a present from our dearly beloved Haroun- 
al-Raschid to Karl the Great. The invention 
of the compass is attributed to them, and, in 
Kurope, that of gunpowder too. Throughout 
medieval Kurope they were the only people who 
thought. The better part of the literature of 
antiquity they put into Arabic. Had they not 
we would be minus some valuable works. The 
monks, it may be remembered, found parch- 
ment dear and turned literature into palimp- 
sests. The world has much to thank them for, 
particularly for their influence on the Renais- 
sance. It was to their schools that those desir- 
ous of self-improvement went; it was from them 
that the Florentines learned again the alpha- 
bet. Had it not been for Charles Martel, Europe 
might have been theirs. In Spain, in those days, 
from three hundred thousand filigreed pulpits 
the glory of Allah was daily proclaimed. 

We can well afford to have one here. 


The inteliigence which comes from oversea of 
the solicitude of the Prince of Wales for his 
widowed sister Beatrice is touching and sug- 
gestive. Precisely what interest it can have 
for us I fail to see. I have not a doubt but 
that he is fond of her, fund of all his sisters, of 
all his brothers, and of all his cousins too. He 
is a well-disposed and amiable prince. But 
there was no love lost between him and his 
widowed sister’s husband. He did not consider 
him ‘‘gebuoren.’’ Norwashe. <A fact, however, 
which did not in the least prevent bim from 
being well disposed and amiable too, besides 
being quite good-looking. In addition to not 
being ‘‘geboren,’’ Prince Henry of Battenberg 
was not rich. But you know the adage— 


“Etre riche n’est pas laffaire 
Toute |'affaire est de charmer.” 
And charm he did, first Beatrice, then the 
Queen. His success with the other members 
of the famiiy was less notable. His sister-in- 
law, the Princess Louise, couldn’t bear him, 
and his nephew, the Emperor of Germany, 
liked bim so little that he frothed at the mouth 
if he saw him. The point, however, is else- 
where. The summer before last he wanted to 
go to Cowes and took the royal yacht to get 
there. By the next train down came the Prin 
cess Louise. She, too, wanted to go to Cowes, 
but there was no royal yacht to take her. Her 
Highness went over in the ferry, and in a very 
bad humor at that. It was idle to complain to 
the Queen. So she complained to her brother. 
The latter promptly took the interloper to task. 
The interloper shrugged his shoulders. Now 
no royal, however amiable, likes to be treated 
with contempt. The Prince of Wales construed 
that shrug into an insult and promptly struck 
at Battenberg, who struck back, countering, 
technically speaking, on Albert Edlward’s nose 
The Prince was too royal to engage further in 


c 
fisticuffs and the English papers were too loy 
to notice them in any way But the fight was 
all over Cowes, all over the world in no tim 
[t superinduced the journey which Battenberg 
subsequently took an during the progress ol 


which he died. In the circumstances the re 


ported solicitude of the Prince for his widowed 


sister is touching and suggestive 
A fortnight ago on the coast of Florida some 
bicyclists encountered an octopus, the demon 


] 


tish of which Victor Hugo told in the ** Toil 
of the Sea’’ and at whose existence fashionable 


Ts 


people residing in the country have scoffed. 


The octopus is quite real, however. A few 
years ago one was stranded at Skag in Jutland 
that had tentacles sixteen feet long; the pedal 
arms—and there are six of them—were eight 


Olaus Magnus 
provides a graphic picture of a huge one seizing 


a sailor and dragging him from his ship. Pliny 
writes very affectionately of another. 


feet, and the body was seven 


At Carteia,”’ he say in the preserves there, an 
octopus Was in the habit of coming trom the sea to the 
pickling tubs and devouring the fish that were laid 
there At last, by its repeated thefts and immoderat 
depredations, it drew down upon itself the wrath of the 
keepers of the works. Palisades were placed before them, 
but these the octopus managed to get over by the aid of 
a tree, and was only caught at last by calling in the as 
sistance of trained ck which surrounded it at night. 
as it Was returning with Its prey: upon w hich, the kee p 
ers, awakened by the noise, were struck with alarm at 
the novelty of the sight pre ented 

**First of all, the size of the octopus was enormous be 
yond all conception: and then it was covered all over 
with dried brine, and exhaled a most dreadful stench 
Who could have expected to find an octopus there, o1 
could have recognized it as such, under these circum 
stances? They really thought that they were joining 
battle with some monster, for at one instant it would 
drive off the dogs by its horrible fumes and lash at 
them with the extremities of its feelers; while at 
another, it would strike them with its stronger arms, 
giving blows with so many clubs, as it were; and it was 


only with the greatest difficulty that it could be dis 
patched with the aid of a considerable number of thre« 


pronged fish-spears. The head of this animal was shown 
to Lucullus; it was in size as large as a cask of fifteen 
amphorz (about one hundred and thirty-tive gallons 

and had a beard (iti tentaculer), to use the expression of 
Trebius himself, which could hardly be encircled with 
both arms, full of knots, like those upon a club. and 
thirty feet in length; the suckers, or calicules, as large 
as an urn, resembled a basin in shape, while the teeth 
again were of a corresponding largeness: its remains, 


which were carefully preserved as a curiosity, weighed 
seven hundred pounds. 

The octopus found at Anastasia Beach in 
Florida was twenty-two feet long, eight feet 
wide and six feet high. Fortunately for the 
bicyclists it was dead. 

o 

I ventured to assert here a short time ago 
that verse had no excuse for being unless it 
were superexcellent, and I will veuture a reas 
sertion of that proposition in connection with a 
work by Mr. Rudyard Kipling which he entitles 
“The Seven Seas,’’? and which he has packed 
half with odds and ends from Tommy Atkin’s 
haversack and half with Anglo-Indian slang. 
As a writer of strong and nervous prose Mr. 
Kipling is admirable. As a weaver of short 
stories he has made for himself a place which 
is unique. Asa singer of the sea he has shown 
himself a tenor possessed of a voice that is 
beautifully furnished. But be has sung too 
loud; he has strained his voice in the forecastle. 
In an effort to lift it above the roar of wind and 
waves he has made it hoarse. A tremolo has 
come to it. It does not ring true as it used to 
do. He has hurt his larynx and scared the 
Muse. There is no trace of her in this book 
whatever. As pages turn you see that she has 
gone. The verse is rubbish. That may sound 
perpendicular, but, as Rops remarked 
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discreet in not risking the 


lie of 1 VW I und in h ivinyg stored up 
1 competence for that ‘‘rainy day’? which ad 
vanced age o sure to intlict upon nearly all 
member f her pi irious profession With 
poor Rose ¢ rhilan itl been different. She 
was greatly admired, but never admired as great. 


Her beauty was at one time enchanting, and 


her power distit But it was not power of a 
wide range, and perhaps she erred in ever ‘‘star 
ring’’ at all. Her Korget-me-Not’’ was an 
almost perfect | of acting, and so was the 
equally ‘‘wicked’’ part that she played in Sai 
dou’s vivid and ingenious ** Diplomacy She 
possess d astonish ny talent for roles darkened 
by th vom of asinister past. She could fight 
wainst odd f discovery and overthrow with 
splendid tact, subtlety, finesse, and at last, 
when can tl hour of defeat and ruin, she 
could plead superbly with her victors. But 
after all, as it seem he could not long stand 
alone Nowadays, one might well ask, what 
actress can How brief a while ago was Mod 
jieska pl iving } ked houses, I ived over by 
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nign to her, f he has never deserved half the 
sneers tlung at ber sign il int lligence and care 
ful stagecraft That Ada Rehan is backed by 
in experient management cannot be the sole 
reason of her continued triumph; for of this 
lady It ly believe that her genius must have 
weathered almost any sort of financial storm. 
She a far better actress than Ellen Terry, 
when all said Miss Terry is endowed with 
nothing remarkable save her exceeding grace. 
Not seldom is her reading atro iously bad, and 
her lack of intellectualism pronounced. But 
she is incessantly saved from failure by a felic 
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lomestic idyl’? overwhelmingly succeeded 
I nember when a revival of last-century 
medies attracted cohorts of playgoers I 


remember when French melodrama reigned 
ulcium and in robes of red 
when English melodrama 


utterly vulgar (as English melo- 


with a crown OF Cz 
fire. I re 


Was the rage, 


member 


drama is always sure to be), and larded with 
slices of dialogue that smelled of Miss Brad- 
don’s romances in their more tepid intervals. 


[ remember when Robertson’s plays, completely 
‘t winsomely literary, charmed big 
Mig And so it gone on and on. 
(And the poor manager must watch and calcu 
late ; ponder and wonder. But in England, 
it should be added, he does all this with a fair 
umount of dignity. The English manager is 
least boldly speculative enough to take his 


indramatic ye 


audiences has 


] 
ina 


it Le 
chances with many plays written by his fellow- 


country mer The American manager seldom 
adopts this course. He closely observes the 
great successes of each London season, and 
secures them with avid zeal. And yet in the 


end he so constantly meets financial collapse. 
For what The answer is. bafflingly 
hard to find. I wish that some of my readers 
could or would light upon it for me. My chal- 
them a gentle and courteous one, 
but nevertheless profoundly sincere. 


reason? 


lenge to is 


We are told that Governor Morton has de- 
cided to curtail the term of sentence given to 
Frank Ellison, and liberate him from Sing Sing 
on the fifth of January next. This is welcome 
news to all persons with merciful hearts, but 
there can be no doubt that Ellison has already 
been in prison far too long. By birth he was 
a gentleman, and his worst must admit 
that for extended periods he would conduct 
a gentleman should. All in all, he 
was victim of society far more than its 
real offender. Men and women flattered him 
profusely in his youth for the muscular prowess 
he had attained. No more dangerous seed can 
be sown in a lad’s character than respect and 
admiration for his own mere brute strength. 
It begets insolence and arrogance in his esti- 
mate of persons often vastly above him, and 
tinges his manners with an intolerable pride 
This pride of biceps and thorax is almost a 
worse nuisance than that of birth. It is a fine 
thing to have great bodily strength; we all 
want it. But to exalt itis to dignify what is 
essentially unworthy of such honor. Thousands 
and thousands of mothers, fathers, sisters, sweet- 
he ire doing this to-day. The collegiate 
curriculums are becoming scarcely less intel- 
lectual than the race-tracks. Many an Elli 
son, | doubt not, is now starting forth upon 
his perilous path in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Columbia. At present one mentions Columbia 
as among the famed colleges; but only a few 
years ago it was often looked upon with actual 
contempt, and when I was being prepared for 
it at Stockbridge, Mass., in 61, it was 
openly sneered at as a “thigh school.’’ And 
what has brought it into prominence since then? 
A suecessful boat-race. For many decades it 
had had the most learned professors—Anthon, 
MacVickar, Davies, Van Amringe, Drisler, 
Nairne, Peck, Schmidt, yet its name and place 
‘ontinued third-rate in national esteem. Sud- 
denly, one day, a victory of muscle ‘‘boomed’’ 
it. Through the country rang its poor and ob- 
scure name, because a few of its disciples had 
shown striking proficiency in matters which it 
scted to teach. 
are rarely gifted with much mental 
As a rule they yield with facile compli- 
he bl Oe 
casionally they are lucky for being of such peace 
ful dispositions that drink cannot urge them 
into belligerent But our silly modern 
worship of football nurtures and develops the 
brute in them, as at first they fail to guess. In 
their while ‘‘training,’’ and while 
afterward stimulated by the vanity born of 
their physical conquests, abstemiousness may 
prove an easy affair. But the atmosphere of 
baseball and betting, and in 


foes 


himself as 
the 


irts 


L860 


Was not exp 
Athletes 


indishments that greet them 


bouts. 


idolescence, 


football is one of 
this regard differs hardly at all from that of the 


t 


prize-ring. Where you find heavy betting you 

rly always find intemperance; and where 
you fl vd temperance allied to a consciousness 
f marked corporal ability, you are apt to meet 
that unhappy swagger which clothes either the 
gentleman ‘slugger’? or the rowdy plain and 

1d Most refined people who witness our 


football, here in the neigh- 
rk, denounce them in frank 


umes of 


f New \ 


modern 


D rho vl 





[Vou 


XVIII, No 


terms of disgust. Our Thanksgiving interval 
made hideous by bands of shrieking and 
drunken students who defy the police and 
wreak their living upon harmless 
pedestrians. | question if there is a single 
professor in any of our important universities 
who does not this new tyranny of foot- 
ball at heart, however he may be silenced by 
policy concerning its revelations of gross and 
ribald animalism. Indeed, the sane and wise 
President of Harvard not long ago decried it 
It impedes education, it 
makes an ambush of excuse for countless aca- 
demic laxities and it is a breeder of 
cerebral sloth while producing vivacity of lowe1 
sort, in ill-balanced overplus. Worst of all, it 
threatens to bring forth from our schools and 
colleges a race of bullies and ‘‘toughs.’’ Not 
to believe in outdoor exercise is not to believe 
in health. But nowadays it has grown in one 
respect like liberty; many sins are committed 
in its name. 


siniooms 


loathe 


in severest phrases. 


neglects; 


THE WIDOW AND THE MAJOR. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT 

AFTER he had gone she felt very guilty, as 
she had felt all through his courtship. She had 
finally consented to marry him, and he had 
left her with much quiet joy and not a few 
quiet kisses. It seemed to her that if this dig- 
nified repose, touched with a certain serene play 
of humor, had not marked all his words and 
acts, she would never have dreamed of becom- 
ing his wife. It made matrimony appear a far 
less audacious step. Her late husband had 
been such a buoyant, rollicking fellow, with 
great mellow laughs and no end of jovial 
ardors. 

She had been a widow ever since she was 
eighteen (her husband having met with a sud- 
den accidental death by a fall from a bolting 
horse), and she was now in her thirty-third 
year. Her Harry, at school in Massa- 
chusetts, would soon be fifteen, was preparing 
for college, and was esteemed by everybody 
an enormously precocious youth, cleverer than 
many a far older lad, and the image of his 
handsome, popular father. 

She herself looked younger than she was, and 
her lovely figure, big sea-green eyes and gold- 
shot russet hair had made scores of male hearts 
throb. But though she went about a good deal 
in the gay world, she would never allow any 
suitor to get more than half way in his avowal. 
Still, it was prophesied that her conquering hero 
would come, and at last he had come. She had 
fought against him with extreme persistence, 
but finally she had been forced to lower her 
colors. The Major had overleaped the ramparts 
of her defiance. He was not a warlike major, 
but he was a very capturing one. 

She, however, was furious that she had let 
him win her. Decidedly early in their engage- 
ment she insulted him by asking him if he were 
a real military man, or only one of those people 
with titles that the regular army turned up its 
nose at. 

He laughed, and told her that he had been 
graduated third in his class at West Point. She 
arched her brows, and asked him if he thought 
third in a class was anything to brag about, 
and said that she had done almost as well her- 
self at Madame Somebody’s. He enjoyed her 
reply so much that he almost forgot even to hint 
of certain brilliant achievements on the Indian 
frontier, in which he had won his title, and of 
which she herself should have been aware. 

‘Of course,’’ she had the further impudence 
**] know you’re of good family 
Naturally, 
at my advanced age of thirty-one’’ (she coolly 
took off something very like two years), ‘‘I must 
think about these matters. I never thought of 
them when I married before. But now I’ve 
Harry toremember. I’m afraid he'll be furious 
at the idea of a stepfather. I must write him 
at once.”’ 

‘‘Break your news gently,”’ said the Major. 

This piqued her, for she had expected some 
sort of lamentation, or a flash of jealousy, or 
something that would permit her to tell him he 
lream of replacing Harry in 


son 


to inform him, 
and high connections, and all that. 


must never, never 
her affections. 
‘*Harry, you know, my adoration, my 
idol.”’ she went on. Then she waited for his 
answer, and received only a brief acquiescent 


is 


nod 
‘And, 


Major, I forgot. There’s my 


oh, 
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darling Frederic’s portrait. It hangs in the 
dining-room, you know.”’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘and a devilish fine-looking 
chap it shows him to have been. Well, what 
about it?”’ 

‘**T don’t like,”’ 
to it the word ‘devilish,’ even in jest.’ 

**Eixcuse me.”’ 

‘*And besides, a subject so sacred is not fit 
for jest.”’ 

‘*] didn’t mean 

“Oh, of course you didn’t. Well, I accept 
your apology. What I intended to say about 
Frederic’s portrait was that I always want to 
have it hang somewhere in the house.’’ 

‘*Why, it shall hang just there in the dining- 
room,’’ he said, with what struck her as a sort 
of maddening sweetness. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
you take it down for anything. You only rent 
the house, you know, but [ll buy it after we’re 
married, because you’ve told me that you think 
Gramercy Square the nicest of places to live 
am” 


she frowned, “your applying 


After he had kissed her good-by and told her 
how he wished a certain big ‘‘stag’’ dinner could 
be sent to the deuce, that evening, but how he 
was solemnly bound to attend it and hear the 
eloquence of Mr. Depew and other postprandial 
geniuses, she had a qualm of extreme petulance, 
disappointment, lacerated vanity—she could 
hardly give the feeling a name. 

She seated herself in the cozy and sumptuous 
room, and watched the firelight flash on her 
bric-a-brac and her rugs, her tapestries and her 
palms, while outside the dull winter day bluishly 
dimmed. 

And so, she had been conquered at last! For 
so many years she had been saying to them all 
‘**No,’’ and now one of them had used some sort 
of placid magic that had wrung from her a 
‘*Yes.’’ And how composedly he had accepted 
her acceptance! Of course it was that soldierly 
bearing of his that had first wrought with her 
months ago. But now she had anticipated 
something different—an emotional outburst, an 
unmanned manliness—a giving of himself away, 
if only for a few minutes. As for the dinner 
to-night, he might have had himself attacked 
with ‘“‘grip,’’ diphtheria, why, almost small- 
pox, for that matter, and made this a reckless, 
fictional excuse for dropping in again at nine. 

She glided into the dining-room and lit several 
gas-jets and stared at Frederic’s portrait, and 
murmured, ‘Oh, dear, don’t you forgive me 
after all these years.’’ Then she tried to cry at 
the sight of Frederic’s immovable painted smile, 
and found she couldn’t shed a tear, and went 
back into the sitting-room and began a letter to 
her son. 

It was a very maternal and almost savagely 
repentant letter. She told Harry that she had 
probably made a terrible mistake in forcing 
upon him a stepfather, but that her word had 
been irrevocably pledged to the Major and that 
she could not honorably retract it. One pas- 
sage of her agitated epistle ran like this: 

**My beloved boy, | want you to realize that 
Iam marrying, so to speak, tn your own tn- 
terest. The Major will never hold in my heart 
any place either like that which your adored 
father held, or any place even vaguely ap- 
proaching that which you hold now. I do 
not really love him, Harry! J respect him 
enormously, for he is a noble, high-souled gen- 
tleman. Indeed, dearest, it seems to me that 
he is one of the most perfect gentlemen I have 
ever known. You have doubtless heard, too, 
you clever boy, how high are his family name 
and social position. He has wealth, besides. 
For that reason, more than all, my treasured 
son, | am marrying him, since of course he will 
be good to you and aid you after you have 
passed through college and become an actual 
man. We, you know, have only the income 
your dear papa left us. It seems almost ab- 
surd that I should refuse this grand chance of 
brightening your prospects. The Major, in his 
collected way of stating everything, insists that 
Lam really tn love with him! Did you ever 
hear anything more ridiculous, Harry dear? 
As if I could now possibly Jove anybody but 
you! My heart is like the mvon, as I once told 
you—and do you remember how you laughed 
at the simile? It is dead, but it still somehow 
lives with a reflected glow—your own brilliant 
and bonny young self!”’ 

‘“*That’s putting it all rather strong, I sup- 
pose,”’ she said to her own thoughts, after hav- 
ing written the above lines. Then she nibbled 
at the end of her pen, and meditated to the 
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effect that she was only writing to Hart ind 
that she couldn’t send her tidings in any milde1 
form, considering how severe a shock she would 


be inflicting. 

Later she touched a bell on her writing-table. 
*“*Come in, Rhoda,’’ she said to the maid, who 
tapped on the half-opened door. ‘Take this 
letter, please, and drop it in the post-box at the 
corner. 

Rhoda received from her the letter, and de 
parted. She threw herself once more into the 
chair fronting the fire and gazed at its little 
zigzag wyverns of flame. ‘*Dear Major!’’ she 
mused. ‘*How furious you’d be if you knew 
I'd written like that to Harry! Then I'd see 
your impregnable composure 
you tor 


your composure 
—vanish! You’re now so sure 1 want 
a husband, but still—’’ 

She started up in a sudden terror. How had 
she directed Harry’s letter? Good heavens, she 
had directed it to the Major himself! Yes, yes, 
in a fit of absent-mindedness, she had inscribed 
on the envelope, while her mind was full of 
imperative memories and retrospections, the 
Major’s name and address! 

She flew out into the hall. 
names of this or that servant. Where was 
Rhoda? Had she gone out yet? If so, one of 
them must find her and bring her back. 

But Rhoda soon brought herself back. The 
letter had gone, in more senses than one; for 
a postman who chanced to be passing the near 
corner had taken it and carried it off. 

She staggered upstairs to her bedroom and 
asked herself what she should do. Of course 
the Major would give her back the letter if she 
went to him and told him the truth. Buta 
pretty figure she would cut, in that case! 
Were he ten times a saint, his suspicions would 
be roused. It would sound to him, indeed, like 
a highly probable story, if she, with at least 
seven other suitors, should tell him that her 
great anxiety to repossess herself of that mis- 
directed letter was because it had been written 
Besides, he would receive it at an 
early hour to-morrow morning. If she sent for 
it, he would probably be in bed. If she went 
for it, he would have to receive her in pajamas, 
slippers and dressing-gown. A fine tid-bit of 
gossip for his valet and the other domestics 
of his bachelor household! 

No; the fates had decided. He would open 
the letter, read it, and never forgive her. The 
sun of to-morrow evening would set on their 
ruptured engagement. She cried herself to 
sleep, that night, and woke with a feeling that 
her cup of coffee would be nauseous and her roll 
inedible. 

She expected him to come between ten and 
eleven. He did not, however, appear at all. 
Twelve, one, two, three, four, passed. She 
was restless, mutinous, enraged at herself, 
and at him so illogically furious that her 
wrath, on this very account, grew limitless. 
She denied herself to all visitors, munched a 
bit of dry biscuit for luncheon, wept a few fiery 
tears and then carefully examined her eyes in 
the mirror to see if they had become reddened, 
perused several chapters of a novel without 
knowing if they were French or English, and 
at last gave a great shudder when his name, at 
half-after four, was announced to her. 

He entered her presence bland and courteous, 
as usual. Ina sort of frozen consternation she 
let him kiss her, and then they sat down beside 
one another, and he took her hand, gently fond 
ling it, and giving her excuses for having been 
delayed by this thing, that thing and the other. 

‘‘Why, your hand’s quite cold,’’ he presently 
said. ‘“‘And now that I look at you closer, 
dear, I see that you’re pale and seem worried. 
I hope nothing has happened to bother or dis- 
comfort you?”’ 

“Oh, no—nothing.”’ 

‘*But perhaps you’re not well.”’ 

**Yes—quite well.”’ 

He scanned her face intently, with his light- 
blue limpid eyes, where humor and kindliness 
always winsomely dwelt—and a certain tranquil 
gleam, too, as of manful courage and strength. 

‘Tell me,’’ he beyan, ‘‘can you have heard 
any unpleasant tidings from your boy—your 
Harry?’’ Then he stopped short, and seemed 
toremember something. ‘‘Oh, that misdirected 
letter,’ he said. ‘‘Il meant to come earlier and 


She cried the 


to her son! 


give it back to you. Here it is, now.’ Che 
next minute he had tessed a torn envelope into 
her lap. ‘‘What a queer mistake you made 


didn’t you?’’ 


Clut v , 
( [-—l sup; \ 

‘Oh, he 1, Ss L glance \ 

She ros ‘You vou rlanced t 
over?”’ 

“Why. ves. Y« e the must devoted mother 
that ever lived l’ve always told vou 1 
know. Pray heaven yout y will turn out all 
your fond fancy paints him! It would be dread 
fulif he didn’t Mav lL smoke a cigurette Yes 
I’m sure you'll let me You're always ! 
ibout it ”’ 

While the Major was lighting his cigarette 
she turned from hi ind went to the firey ‘ 
ind flung the letter into its flames Chen she 
suddenly veered round again and faced het 
lover, Who was smoking like « it peace with 
all the world 

‘*Do you mean to say,’’ she quavered, ‘that 
you're not angry at n 

He opened his blue eves very wide indeed 

“Angry Why on earth should IT be?’ 

She gave a faint shriek ‘But that letter 
contained the most horrible, the most insulting 


things about—about yourself! 

The Major started a little, and then rumina 
tively scratched his « hee k. ‘“‘Oh, ves, by Jove, 
so it did : 

‘*Forgotten!’’ she cried. 

‘““Why, yes You see, I’ve got so used t 
all that kind of talk You’re forever pitching 
into me one way or another, and I know you 


l splendid chap, and I’m pel 


7A f } 
I'd forgotten 


husband was 
fectly satistied you’re nof marrying me for my 
money or any such rot, and that your bark’s a 
good deal worse than your bite, and that 
Well, what on earth's the matter?”’ 

‘The matter!’’ she wailed, stormily te 
“It’s this: I can’t live up to you! You’re too 
good forme! I’m 

there!’ 

The Major rose, and threw his cigarette into 
the fire, and wrapped her in his big, strong 
arms with a certain lazy deliberation wholly 


rful 


I’m ashamed to marry you 


characteristic. 

‘‘Live up to me? Too good for me?’ he 
laughed. ‘‘What! an old sinner like myself! 
Now, look here, you don’t mean such flummery 
as that!’’ 

**Yes,’’ she asseverated. ‘‘l do mean it—l 
do! Let me go!”’ 

But this command, with a rebellious obstinacy 
quite firm yet irreproachably genteel, the Major 
refused to obey 


-@e-+ 


OUGHT TO PAY 


ONE of the great railway companies of the 
West is about to do great service to the farm 
ing community, and incidentally to increase its 
own income, by establishing experimental farms 
in several portions of the States traversed by its 
lines. The West contains plenty of good soil 
and hard-working men, but the farmers have 
but little time and money to expend in experi 
menting for themselves. They know how to 
plant corn, wheat, oats, ete., so as to get some 
sort of crop, but they are compelled to do then 
work as cheaply and rapidly “a5 poss ble, ve ry 
few being rich enough to hire labor; such work 
as they cannot do for themselves must remain 
undone. Any one who will discover for them 
what crops will yield a larger cash return for a 


given amount of labor, or what method of treat 


ment will insure a larger yield of the grain 
etc., with which they are familiar, will be oi 
great service to them Farmers’ own expel 
iments have generally vielded unsatisfactory 
results, for they have seldom been carried fat 
enough; the government's experimental sta 
tions, like those of some of the States, have 
been of some use, but only to men who could 
afford “‘intensive’’ farming, which implies es 
ensive farming, although the vield yustifies 
the outlay The railway experiments alluded 
to are being conducted in so many place , and 
so close to the men most interested iu the 1 
sults, that they promise to be more ltome diately 
useful than State and national experimental! 
stations combined \t the very least, tl 
will save the farmers of the vicinity from 
any disastrous epidemics lke thi rel 
fever, the beet-root lever, the he mp fey 

| \\ 


which at times have devastated m ny 
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Experiments \ th e roller-boat invented by 


M. Bazin and of which an account was given 





here a few weeks a ire to begin presently at 
Havie, after ! the results are satisfac- 
tory, a trip to be made across the Channel 
M. Bazin, 1 1 guine as ever as to 
the success of the enterprise, predicts that his 
vention w shorten the voyage across the 
Atlantic to ninety-six hours, and also holds out 
the hope tl ! be effected under more 
comfortal itions than prevail when the 
stormy winds do blow, as the waves will no 
lonver beat against a solid wall, but will slip 
petween ! I which, moreover, being in 
moti will lessen the shock There are three 
double rollers, each set being provided with its 
und there 18 a screw besides ()ne- 
the boat is in the water, and the 
ranged ilong the sides, and also 
ible rollers. In the event of 


occurring to one of the rollers, it 
that it could be turned round and 
its course. 
which is 


ile the ship was pursuing 


, " } 
ire above the water ievel, 


tadvantage Che great argu- 
1 by M. Bazin, who is an eng'- 





neer by profession, and has spent some time at 


i is that bis invention would considerably 
diminish the resistance offered by the water. 
A ! the ‘‘Scientit American’”’ fire- 
f the future will fight fire by simply drap- 
l uilding with water curtalos Che water 
" formed by throwing continuous 
stream if water from the roof lne and mere- 
ilowing it to sy 1 itself out and fall in a 
heet Several striking tests have already been 
made w levice in Boston So satisfac 
t W results that e attention of tl 
‘ Y l nsura e n i has been at 
" | nt Che water cur- 
! uxury, and id ption 
, nO ‘ sks to a minimum 
hi { ‘ ee? 3K S pM 2 
I treet Into damp, nal 
WW y increased tft] re 
kK \ rt i i is has failed t Keep 
| \ pit if the exten 
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Psychologists have long recognized that in 
evel flection there is a germ OL hate It S 
no t wrnized that in every brain 
the! sa microbe which sudden shock or emo- 


tional excitement may develop into insanity 


suave diphthereti patients from death, so by 
means of: a new discovery muy 
ured The 
by a French physician consists In an injection 


insanity be 


process which has been devised 


of seruin or anti-toxine taken from a maniac 
whose reason has been restored. The treat 
ment has already been successful in several 
‘ases, and it is believed that one result, an 


yportant which will accrue, 





p sssibility of moculation 


ventative in hereditary cases. 


robes there are, I fancy. very 


that they are a necessity for 


\ propos to mi 


rew people aware 


the first-class butter, and that 
ml creameries is one of the many 
tr ry In lowa alone microbes 





ire used in twenty-eight dairies. The batter is 

inoculated with them, and experts on the sub 

: butter so treated is 

healthier and more palatable than butter which 

Butter microbes aggregate two million 
} 


to a grain, and as there are over four hundred 


ject will assure you that 
Is not, 
grains ina pound, you may calculate how many 


it takes to make toast taste nice. 


is more to be said on the subject 
For years physicians 


But there 
of these little creatures 
have been puzzled to learn the origin of a great 
variety of diseases with which their patients 
have been attacked without any 
cause being found. The trouble seemed to 
grow instead of decreasing, until recently a 
physician arrived at the conclusion that the 
germs were introduced by the telepbone. 

Persons suffering from throat, lung or bron- 
chial affections had been in the habit of using 
the same instruments as the patients referred 
to An examination of hundreds of telephone 
mouthpieces showed in many of them a perfect 


reasonable 


nest of microbes. 

Numerous preventatives have been used in 
individual eases, but it remained for Mr. Emil 
Wescheke, of San Francisco, to perfect an ar- 
rangement which does away with all danger of 
infection from this source. 

The appliance is easily attached to any of the 
makes of telephone now in use. It consists of a 
diaphragm composed of a fabric which has been 
treated with an antiseptic fluid which brings 
quick death to the microbes This fabric is cut 
into disks of suitable size to fit over the mouth- 
piece of the telephone. Over the disk is pl iced 
a cap, or holder, consisting of a rim and a 
Hange adapted to receive and hold the disk 
In 1ts proper position over the mouthpiece of 
the instrument. 

The invention is very simple in construction, 
ind while it kills all germs it does not in any 
way interfere with the transmission of the 
voice. The character of the antiseptic used is 
a secret of the inventors, but all competent 
physicians are cognizant of the ingredients 
necessary for this purpose. The invention has 
already received the hearty:indorsement of the 
California medical societies, and as its cost is 
small, it will more than likely soon be in uni- 


versal use 


Labouchere, as recited in Our Note-Book a 
furtnight ago, does not like motor cars. He 
savs they wobble and sme ll bad. Neverth« > 
3s, engineers who for years have been experi- 
with electric traction believe that pres- 
ently, for “buses and eabs, horses will be 
They claim that these vehicles can 


iles an hour 


be run from twentv-five to forty n 


without harging batteries, that with them 


the rapid transit problem is solved, and that a 
marked reducti In the expense of street clean 


togweth great improvement in health 





tie — oe 


will ens 
S ich the better But motor cars cannot 
juced on such a scale as to displace 
ses in town and country unless their price is 
ely edu a As 1 Ss ,coach and it ll i 


same manner that it is possible to 
I 


BEFORE THE 


FOOTLIGHTS. 


IN this season of midwinter holidays it n ikes 
your mouth ch impagne to read of the entice- 
ments presented in the theaters of London and 
Paris. There are ballets, pantomimes, and ex- 
travaganzas, all new, light, and pretty ; the 
very things to take the children to; the very 
things to enjoy yourself. Curiously enough, 
it was entertainments of that kind which, at 
this season, New Yorkers used to have in plenty. 
\t Niblos, at the Olympic, and at the Grand 
Opera House on Eighth Avenue I have seen 
performances more delightful and better staged 
than any you shall find in Europe. In addition 
to them there were play-houses in which there 
was real art and real actors—Booth, Daven- 
port, Fechter—than whom only Rossi has 
equaled and Salvini surpassed. Those were 
the good old days of splendid tragedy and 
stirring melodrama. Those were the days in 
which there were no music-halls, and in which 
the theater was a delight instead of a bore. 
New York had good opera then, opera seria, 
opera comique, and opera bouffe. You could 
listen one night to Rossini, on the next to 
Auber, and on a third to Offenbach. That 
arch-fiend, Fisk, brought over from Paris a 
troupe that has never been equaled here since. 
The whole town went about humming tunes 
from Barbe-Bleue, La Grande Duchesse, and 
La Belle Héléne. Then, too, to see Booth as 
Hamlet, Davenport as Bill Sykes, and Fechter 
as Monte Cristo—why,‘‘Standing Room Only’’ 
and ‘‘Seats two Weeks in Advance’’ were not 
advertisements, they were facts. 

But New York was a very wicked city then. 

It has got very good since, and theatrically 
very dull. From sheer ennui I dropped in the 
other night at the Olympia. Instead of art I 
was treated to the astounding. A young chap 
strummed a mandolin, another young chap 
climbed up on top of him, turned over, put 
his head on his head, and with his feet in the 
air strummed with him a duet. That being in- 
sufficient, the first chap walked the other, still 
upside down on the top of his head, up a flight 
of stairs and down again without either of them 
losing a note. Presently they separated, pro- 
duced a football, and to the musie of their 
mandolins kicked it to and from each other 
with their foreheads, sometimes with their 
noses. It was not only astounding, it was 
prodigious. It made you wonder how it could 
be that young men with heads so excellent 
should not find better use for them. 

When they had gone a young woman ap- 
peared. Her name is Beaudet. On the ends 
of her finger were all sorts of pretty gestures. 
She was dressed as I have never yet seen any 
one in or out of a fancy ball. Her jewels, 
which were real, had the gleam of stars. 
There were feathers in her hair and about 
her were barmonies of canary and green. 
She was very good-looking to boot, with 
great laughing little features, 
and an atmosphere of youth and of spring. 
But of course she had to go and spoil it all. 
She sang more kinds of stupidities than I ever 
heard in my life, and sang them with an air 
of being very well pleased with herself. But 
though the songs were stupid, at least they 
were clean, which is more than you can say 
of Yvette’s 

This week there is a novelty at the Empire, 
and at last something worth hearing at the 
Metropolitan. The novelty is a dramatization 
of Stanley Weyman’s reckless, helter-skelter, 
incoherent novel, ‘‘Under the Red Robe,’ and 
the thing worth hearing is ‘‘Siegfried.’’? Of all 
of W: "s operas this is the most seductive, 
the one in which he approaches nearest to per- 
fection in art. The Stimme of the Wald- 
vogel, threaded through, as it is, with a 
swoony accompaniment, is a motif which for 


eves, sweet 





sheer loveliness is unsurpassed. 

For next week and the week after I hear 
there are surprises in store, but without wish- 
ing to seem skeptical, I may note that I have 
heard the same thing before. However, Mr. 
Tree is still with us, which is a comfort, and so 
is Mr. Willard as well. With artists as accom 
plished as they are we shall manage to survive 
Barring Henry Irving they are the best repre- 
sentatives of the English stage. 


2e¢ 


NICHOLAS BRAKSPEAR is the only English- 
ver Occupied the Papal chair. 
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IAWTHORNE’: 
YVITASSOP 
XVIII 
FLESH OF OUR FLESH. 
PLATO the Greek was a great man and phi- 
losopher; but in his scheme of the Ideal Com- 
munity, he found it necessary to arrange that 
the children should be cared for by the State. 
It has always seemed to me that his weak point 
was here; and that the reason the plan never 
came to realization was, that foundling asylum! 
What would become of us without our family 
of children in every house? It is true that some 
people do not marry, and those who do some- 
times have no children. Nevertheless, it is the 
recognized rule of our society to have them; 
and those who have them not benefit by the 
children of others, though they may not realize 
it. Suppose that matters were so disposed that 
there were no children at all. Children might 
be created full-grown; at any rate, they might 
be born with their faculties so awake (as those 
of animals are) that there would be nothing of 
what we call childlikeness in the world. The 
mere idea of such a condition is horrible. We 
should lose the conception of youth. A child 
stands for tender innocence, beautiful igno- 
rance, helplessness; we must teach it all things; 
it ean do nothing without our help; it arouses 
the most precious emotions in us: charity, self- 
abnegation, truth, love. it keeps our hearts 
alive; there is no selfishness in our regard for 
it. The passion of a mother for her infant, 
as she holds it to her bosom; the affection of a 
father; his willingness to sacrifice his own ease 
and welfare that his children may benefit; the 
stimulus that children give to ambition and 
well-doing on the parents’ part; their labor for 
and hope in its future, which they will not live 
to share; their recalling for its behoof all the 
good and pure things that they have known, 
and which, for themselves, they would else 
have forgotten; the religious instinct which 
children keep alive in the souls of their elders, 
because, although they themselves may have 
their doubts, they do not wish to deprive the 
child of the happiness of a faith which may, 
after all, be true :—such considerations as these, 
and a hundred others, make children the great- 
est single blessing which God has given to 
man. A generation or two without children, 
and we should become demons; each for him- 
self, and the devil take the rest; cold and un- 
sympathetic; hypocritical and cruel; self-seek- 
ing to the core, cynical and treacherous—that 
is what we should become. If it were re- 
solved that henceforth all children should be 
delivered over, when born, to the care of the 
State, how long would marriage last among 
us? How long should we love our wives, if we 
knew that the testimony of our love was not to 
abide with us? How long would it be before 
men and women began to hate each other? 
The need for the satisfaction of a brute impulse 
might linger a while; but that would but hasten 
our destruction. Rather, we should not wait to 
be destroyed ; in our wretchedness we should 
destroy ourselves. What is the occasion of the 
frequency of divorce and suicide in this saga- 
cious and ingenious civilization of ours? If you 
search each case to the bottom, you will find 
that it is connected more or less directly with 
some unhappiness about children. But if we 
were told that, for us henceforth, there should 
be no fathering and mothering, no children to 
hug and kiss and laugh for and pray for; no 
little arms to cling to us, no little pains to re- 
lieve, no comic sorrows to comfort; no small 
faces, looking into which we could say with 
infinite assurance that here never had fallen a 
shadow of insincerity;—would not the end of 
each one of us be suicide? For we could only 
live to curse God and ourselves, and that also 


mM 


is suicide of the spirit. 

How can you strike at a man or Woman more 
terribly than through the child they love? 
When Charley Ross was stolen, not his parents 
alone, but all the sixty million men and women 
of these United States felt a pang of anguish in 
their hearts. A chord of sympathy was awak- 
ened which throbs deeper than any other in 
mortal life. A child taken from its parents! 
When Herod sent forth and slew the first-born 






of Egypt, not only did he stab h mother t 
the soul, but he sent an ag vy to the heart 
every woman and mother who has lived and 
loved her baby during the twenty cent 
since that day Che rebels ol th lr 
mutiny might have won their fight t 


dom; but they killed the infants of the Englisl 


and so aroused an immitigable fury in English 


fathers and mothers which never could be sat 
isfied until the mutineers and murderers wert 
blown to shreds from the, 
thereby (as the Hindu faith believes) deprive 
even of the chance of life hereaft 
given us many blessings; life, the sunshine, the 
pleasure of joy of the intelli 
memory, hope; but His chiefest bless 


i 


the senses, the 


gence, 


ing, and a sacred one, is the blessing of ou 
children. We say, quoting, that those whom 
God has joined together in marriage, man 


asunder. But is the tie 
tween parents and children less vital An 
how can you wrong parents, how can y¢ 
punish or torture them more fearfully thar 


may not put 


taking away their children? All other losses 
may be requited to them; but never that loss. 
By inflicting that, you do more than murder; 


What man amor 4 


you assassinate their souls. 
us will stand up and accept so awful a 
bility? A father and a mother need 
dren. You, who are but 

not competent to judge whether they are de 


respol 


serving of such an outrage; you did not give 
the child; by what right can you take it away? 


It may seem to your limited knowledge and 
intelligence that the parents misuse the child, 
that the child is in danget of evil should it be 
suffered to remain in the house where it was 
born; that not only would the child be harmed 
by its environment, but that its harm will react 
upon the parents who commit it. But you do 
not know all, and you can 

Yours is not the eye that searches the de } ths 
of human hearts; you cannot tell how good is 
mixed with evil. What is the story of children 
who have been taken from their parents? Is 
there a single instance in which they have done 
well? Yes, you say, some of them have bi 
come honest and useful members of the com 
munity. Had we not saved them, they would 
have been thieves and worse.—‘‘Honest and 
useful’? On what evidence do you assert it? 
[s it that they can read and write, and occupy 
1 position in some branch of industry -— The 
plea will not suffice. You see the outward 
show, but what may be within you know not 
These human beings have been deprived, at 





never know it. 


your instance, of something so vitally impor 
tant to their humanity that no one can pretend 
to estimate its importance.—Their parents beat 
them, taught them evil, starved them, neg- 
lected them. Had we not ‘‘saved’’ them, they 
might even have died of want and misery 

Yes, we may concede all that. But perhaps 
there was a moment when the mother turned 
to her child with love in her eyes and voice; 
when the father, beholding his little son, 
wished that the child’s fate might be better 
than his own. And there were moments, tov, 
when the child felt what it was to have a mo 
ther and a father—beings nearer to him than 
others, who belonged to him, who would take 
wrong. 


his part against the world, right or 
Only a few such moments, let us say, in a life 
time. But can you measure their influence? 
When, looking back over your life, from the 
end of it, with the other world’s breeze blowing 
mysteriously upon you, you cast up your a 
count of good and ill, happiness and pain, shall 
you not find that it is all made up of a few mo- 
ments such as this—only a few, but they made 
all the difference! And will you dare, for the 
sake of sume hy pothetic il, mechanical, external 
benefit which may result from 
make the experience of such moments impossi 
ble to a fellow-creature? You did not create 
him; on what pretext may you re-create him, 
and order his destiny? You may punish him, 
after your own purblind and mechanical man 
ner, when he 
property; but do not, on your immortal peril, 


your action, 


commits a crime against ite rT 


thrust your meddling fingers into his soul, o1 


his eternal fate to suit your pl 


cut and carve 


vate, bigoted prejudices Do not violate the 
sanctities of the human spirit; in the vilest of 
mortal creatures they are more sacred than any 


of your virtues and moralities. Do not commit 


profanation; for that sin there can be 
giveness, despite your smug self-complacen 
And you may profane a thief ora irderé s 


well as a saint. 


Nothing, 


I say, can justify the Communit 


cannons’ mouth, and 


‘ 
mortal and finite, are 


: 
iy a vy [ 

1 childrel N t 

in effect so1 | 1 
Der it, ft I ] 
bodies r t | t effect 
upol this or t t tl 

least I Tal I tt if t 
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Civil t | | rocri 

ure icq 1M BS by 
ex ised upor ! i) { Wi! | 
mothers and ithers I tnd Porn t 
ever hang I threat | 
tl robe ¢ t it I l 

e not al su] \ t f t 
fe 1s sucl t iva rn 
and intell mpl i—tl f thie 
OWwh good and y¢ irs W i tak m Vay 
from you!” [| threat has two ill effects: te 
some parents it pl nts it il aS a relaxation 
of their parental responsibility, and = therel 
makes selfishness and viect seem to them a 
virtue to others, t plants th eeds of a deadly 
hatred of the law which can permit such in 
Iquity to endure | sometim read i the 
papers that this or that poor woman is in te1 
ror Jest her destitution be dis ered, be LUSE 
then the ‘‘Society’’ would take her children 
away Cun there be n outrage more tragic 
and merciless than this Take her children 
away? the cl that she has borne in pain 
and suckled at her breast!—the only things in 
this world that she can love, that can ke p ilive 
in her poor heart the gentle and tender feelings 
of our common nature take them away “‘for 
their own good, and hers’ If one were seek 
ing for an example of Mephistophelian mock 
ery, what fitter phrase could be chosen thar 
this? What then is ‘‘guood”’ Is it nothi 


but the husks that the 
take the children away so that the 
learn to steal your property and 
stealing such a sin What are you ¢ 
about the sin that mac 


A may not 
mines Is 
roing to do 
le stealing necessary to so 
Have you 
anything to cure that evil at its 
to crush it with 


eloped? Petr 


large a portion of this community? 


ever done 
source, instead of merely trying 
1 policeman’s club after it has dey 
curing it at its source 

But in what do 
robber or a_ kid- 
rot the law on 
e naked act is 


haps you think you are 
DY taking away the 
you differ from a highway 

haper, except that you have 2 
your side, and the money? Th 
the same, and the moral evil of it is far greater 
For you are not impelled by revenge, or need 
but by idle, officious, brazen-faced and brazen 
hearted lust of 


children 


meddling. These are hard 


words; but hard them. Yo 
have honestly persuaded must 
believe, that change of scene and reading and 
(where 


CAaSeCS 1 


require 


vourself, we 


writing can extirpate hereditary evil 
that exists) and more than comp nsate for the 
lost companionship of a mother, when that 
mother 3s pour You have brought yourself to 
imagine that by this cheap device you can pay 
the debt that we who are 
those whom we have distanced in the race for 
a livelihood It is the delusion of a slothful 


{ 
egotism; and it carri 


prosperous owe to 


id presumptuous es, 
moreover, a fatal sting in its tail By strik 
ing at the { parenthood, sonship 
and daughtership, you imperil the mainstay of 


divine law « 


society; and you also inculcate the evil lesson 
that the disease which inheres in us all can be 
treated successfully by crushing out 1tS8 mani 


festation in the o-called criminal classes 
Rather we should be admonished by that mani- 
festation to b itent presence in oursel\ 

and thereby bring health to the whole body 
And, indeed, there is sin in high 
places, which the law can not or 


( orporate 
does not 


reach, which goes unpunished, and is yet far 


more hostile to the general welfare than all the 





1 hom s of the crazed and 
zens of our slums 
e daunted or deceived by taunts 
tality.”’ If our parents corrupt 
the thing to do 1s not to take the 
children iway but t enabie the parents 
treat them we Take the children away if 
you will, but take the parents with them [t is 
strange that we have » long bmitted to this 
desecration of « most y in Or f 
he most } t ment cri “t Slave 
W Ss, that i I ers il rupt ( T ry) 
And vet | \ York we g my 
ments to men wl t il 
thing wit 
‘rh 














WHILE I | enty odd 
i | I | I ety than 
inv Enelishn ise each E sh 
man belon l nd t vet out of it 
under pain of ¢ mi tor her I, be 
! Amet in, b I | n nd all castes 
F.'4 mM l none at ind ¢ ild 
therefore »anvwi 
(dcecusiol | a l I l nil it may 
n P ( (rate It | t ti mem 
De! I Yr iment Vi ned ¢ il-mne in 
Nev tle, and w » income is one hundred 
nd tifty thousand dollat 1 veal The man 
} 1 never done a day’s work in his life, except 
to vote with his party and cut off coupons; he 
wa ib thin yht creature, with a lisp in his 
peech and a beard down into his lap. He had 
t wife who was a notable woman—had been a 
beauty, and was by no means without preten 
ns still, though as a matter of fact, but not 
f rent conversation (within her hearing), 
Wiis randmother. Their house was a 
truly magnificent iffair; the window - pan s 
were beveled plate glass half an inch thick, 
ind so clear you would never have thought 
there was any glass there; the wainscoting 
was five feet high lid rosewood, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and ivory The walls were in- 
crusted with dead gold, in which were inserted 
pictures in panels, painted especially to go in 
those places by such artists as Watts, Millais 
and Leighton The chairs and sofas were 


special craftsman in London, and 
upholstered with a material brought from In- 
for those party 
ting I don’t care to remember what a yard. 
the that there was any 
uch plebeian thing as a ce r table: but ona 
| the iutiful 


Mea le by a 


ar sofas and chairs, and 


dia 


On center table—not 


‘rite 
dt iwing room Was a be; 
lady on a sofa 


alive, 


table in 
tatuette of a 
14 
tume, and looking 
‘hes high; it was a 


in evening Cos- 

though 
, 

only twelve in marvelous 

ood portrait of the | uly of the h use herself, 

famous sculptors of that 


she Was 


quite 


by one of the most 


epoch Books by the most famous living 
ituthors lay about, each one with the author’s 
siguature in it, **To my friend, Mrs. taee f 
short, this house was equal to anything that 
was going at that period, and every week all 
the best people in town, the kind of people one 


and seldom doves, used to 

have good times in the 
London style [It generally began with a dinner; 
in fact it always did, though not all the people 
entered the house were invited to din- 
Such dinners as those were! There were 
things to eat and drink; there never 
good things anywhere else, and you 


to meet 


congregate there an | 


alwavs wants 
W ho 


such good 
were such 


were never wearied, as you are here, with that 
same old tale beginning with raw oysters on 
the half shell; but each new feast was an ex- 
quisite surprise quite different from the others, 


uid yet superior to anything that had preceded 


it roso it seemed at the time But looking 


back on them all now, I really don’t know 
which was the best Such lights, too, such 


flowers; and right opposite me as [ sat was a 
sideboard which was in truth the altar-piece of 


a church in Italy, with a lovely bass-relief by 





some genius of the middle ages, which Mrs, 
had fancied in her regal, opulent style, and had 
bouwht as a matt f course, though | am not 
ure she dt have to buy the whole church 
along withit. But s threw the church away, 
and just kept the altar-piece for her sideboard 
And such conversation as tlew nght and left 
ind eriss-cross at that dinner table There 
were all the finest wits and loveliest and 
cleverest women in the greatest city of this 
world, and | were at their best when they 
were there I ! Were artists, statesmen, 
t rs, soldiers i the foremost me! ind 
n othe rs bDulfl ey ul 
l tell y Ww t that 
] i ever shou hapy i} 
f my ivels, if may 

| aus i versat oy 

Now | has k 1 in this background to 
s ve 1 yr 4 Triaie ( the Mer ure i 

ntlem whom [ us to meet at that t é 
W Was yust ft = I Tt h i] nt 
He w t in \W idmittedly one of tl 
he est n i | aol whi a] ilwavs 
means one of the lsomest men anywhere 
He was a tritle under six feet in height, beau 
tifully made and proportioned, graceful as a 
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fawn. with manners that were a combination 
of ease, elegance and courtesy. His hands 
were beautiful, but with a masculine beauty; 
his head was a model for a sculptor, set with 


stately pose on his round neck; his hair was 
dark, with the true hyacinthine curl, and with 
a thread or two of premature silver in it—for 
he could bave been barely five-and-forty then. 
His voice was strong and melodious, with sen- 
sitive modulations, which greatly enhanced the 
effect of his speech; and all that he said had 
pith and point. There was a winning, endear- 
ing touch about him; you felt a boyishness sur- 
viving what had evidently been an experience 
of exceptional breadth and interest. He was 
attractive to both men and women, and you per- 
that the man had genius. But he was 
a bachelor. There by hung a tale, as I was 
afterward informed by Mrs. —— herself, who 
had known him well for many years. He had 
loved a beautiful and accomplished woman in 
his youth, but, as luck would have it, she had 
been married just before they met. He wasa 
man of honor, and though it soon became evi- 
dent that she had madea mistake in her choice, 
he never took advantage of her cbvious inclina- 
tion to him. But for her sake he lived single 
his life long, and a cloud of melancholy hung 
from that cause, which was known 
very few of his nearest friends. 

This man was a painter, one of the foremost 
in England. He had begun the study of art 
in Rome when but eleven years old; he had 
ifterward studied at Berlin, at Frankfort, at 
Brussels, at Florence, and at Rome again; then 
he exhibited a picture at the Royal Academy- 
which was bought by the 
Queen, and is now at Buckingham Palace. He 
continued his studies and travels, and each year 
added to his fame; he was elected a Royal Aca 
demician at the age of thirty-nine, and in 1875, 
two or three years after my first meeting with 
him, he was made President of that renowned 
institution, and was declared on all sides to be 
the most desirable President any one had ever 
seen. Inthe same year he was knighted, and 
a few years later was made a baronet by his 
gracious and admiring sovereign, and a baron 
later still. His pictures brought enormous 
prices, and each fresh production was an ar- 
tistic and social event. Save for that one cross 
of the heart, there was surely never a man to 
whom fortune was more splendidly kind. He 
could hardly have formed a wish that was not 
eratitied. 

Painting was not his only accomplishment. 
He was an able sculptor, and a group he made 
and exhibited in the Academy was the talk of 
Londen for months. He was an admirable 
musician, and indeed he possessed so many 


ceived 


ver him 


, to 
only toa 


he was twenty-five 


accomplishments, and was so eminent in each, 
that I should be afraid to enumerate them, lest 
I be suspected of making all this up—which 
you will see | have not done when I tell you 
his name. There was scarcely a European or 
Asiatic language which he could not speak, 
and in most of them he was critically profi- 
cient. His classical attainments were those of 
a University graduate, though he had never at- 
tended a University; but he seemed to absorb 
knowledge inevitably, simply by existing. He 
was not at all like one’s idea of an Englishman 
—it is remarkable how few great Englishmen 
are—but I need not tell you, after all this en- 
comium, that he was very much of a man. 
Nevertheless, like all men and Englishmen, 
he had his weaknesses. He had been petted by 
society all his life, and it had given him some- 
thing of the manner of a spoiled child. He was 
not averse from referring to himself, but it was 
always with a pose of great humility. On this 
first evening, I remember, he invited me to call 
on him at bis studio. ‘‘I have been trying to 
do a little building out of my own head,’’ he 
observed he was an eminent architect, of 
course—‘‘and [I'd like to have your opinion on 
it My wish was to work in a sort of Oriental 
but I don’t know whether you’ll think 
I’ve been successful; it the best a poor 
irtist could do.*’ ‘* ‘Poor artist’! lisped our 
myear. ‘‘Fifty thousand a year!’’ Be- 
what difference could it make to him 


etfect: 


il 


Was 


what a wild American youth thought of his 
edifice? But I told him I’d go, and I went 
soon altel 


His house was in the northwest, in a remote 
ind quiet street, which was vet the center of 
London. It the house 
proper, which was an ideal place for an artist 
to live in, though perhaps it needed the wo- 


artistic consisted of 
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manly touch; the studio, which was a great, 
airy, wonderful place, the walls covered with 
myriads of sketches in oil, with broad gold 
frames, presenting the most enchanting glimpses 
of Eastern and Italian scenery and figures, glow- 
ing with lovely color; and there were carved In- 
dian cabinets, and rugs of hues so delicious that 
I ache to think of them; and strange weapons 
and cups and carvings and curiosities, from all 
out-of-the-way corners of the globe; and delect- 
able chairs, such as were never before seen, and 
each with a marvelous history to it; and all this 
variety was by the artistic sense subdued to a 
softness and breadth of effect like unto that of 
one of his own pictures—the latest of which, 
not quite finished, you might see even now 
upon the easel, standing in the half shadow 
of a great Roman archway, deeply gilded, and 
crossed at a height of twenty feet above the 
floor by a fairy bridge or gallery, with a white 
railing delicate as frost-work, from which de- 
pended a royal fragment of Venetian satin, 
carelessly flung, but exactly right. 

Such, in outline, was this poor devil of an 
artist’s studio, where he toiled for his daily 
crust and cup. But he now took me down- 
stairs to look at his Oriental room. He him- 
self, meanwhile, was not the least striking or 
beautiful object on exhibition. He had ona 
coat—a lounging sack—of indigo blue silk vel- 
vet, and his trousers were of some soft pearl 
color, a tint so artfully chosen that they seemed 
made for the coat, as the coat for them. A 
silk scarf of some reddish purple shade was at 
his throat, flowing out to one side or another as 
he moved and turned; and he wore slippers of 
Turkish pattern, embroidered with gold, and 
with delicate toes turning up like the horns of 
the new moon. He lounged along, before me 
and beside me, pointing out this or that of 
unique and matchless value or interest, but 
with the air of one who almost apologizes for 
so slight a thing. At last he pulled aside a 
portiere, as did Corinne that of St. Peter’s 
(though that was a feat which even Sandow 
could not have accomplished) — he pulled it 
aside, I say, and motioned to me with a dep- 
recating gesture to enter. 

I entered, and beheld ‘ 
ing to describe what I beheld. I am here to 
talk about the man, not his shell. Imagine the 
Alhambra and the Mosque of St. Sophia, and 
whatever else in the way of the ideal Oriental 
architecture you happen to be acquainted with, 
and boil it a.l together, and refine it and inten- 
sify it till its beauty becomes all but a pain, and 
compose it with a vaulted dome of rainbows 
overhead, and a fountain plashing in a marble 
basin below, and deep windows, with jeweled 
panes, and luxurious divans in the embrasures, 
with silken pillows; and a floor of marvelous 
mosaic: it was something in that style. Leav- 
ing me to gaze, he strolled humbly away, and 
cast himself down on a divan, and lighted a 
chibouque, and there was a fez upon his clus- 
tering hair, and the perfumed smoke rose in 
rings, and eddied beneath that gorgeous, inspir- 
ing vault of jewels. Gold fishes swam round 
and round in the basin of the fountain. And 
the genii picked up a lute, and let his fingers 
touch the strings, making music like blossoms 


I am not go- 


in a Persian garden, when the nightingale 
presses its bosum to the thorn. Then he 
suddenly arose, and was the London man 


of the world in a moment, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
it’s my toy, you know; I made it just for fun; 
but after all, you know—I don’t know!’’ There 
was a fastidious discontent in his tone. We 
went into the dining-room, and had a glass of 
wine—Marcobrunner Cabinet at ten pounds a 
bottle, most likely; and then he accompanied 
me down the staircase, and the last I saw of 
him, be was standing on the stair, with one 
pearly leg over the baluster, like a boy home 
from school, bidding me be sure and not for- 
get to come again, if it didn’t bore me, really. 

[ came often, and was not bored, but I am 
not sure that I ever got to know Sir Frederick 
Leighton better than at that first encounter. 
But T remember passing through the street late 
one evening, when there was a touch of London 
foe in the air, and I saw a heroic figure, with 
magnificently folded arms, and head poised like 
the bust of a demigod, stalking with portentous 
strides to and froin the gloom, totally uncon- 
scious of observation, but perfectly happy in 
himself. Perhaps no one was so well capable 
as he by taste and training of appreciating his 
own beauty and accomplishments. Peace 
to him! 


he 
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The Sultan has receis the issian id 
M. De Nelidoff, with great cordiality. The de: f tl 
Sheik-ul-Islam has more or less thrown the Sultaz 
his own resources, and he earnestly desires the mai 
tenance of peace In view of his powerful neighbor 
vith their tremendous fle within measurable distance 
he realizes what their presence would mean in the Da 
lanelles or up the Bosphorn The whole of Constant 
nople would n tumil about his ears in less tl 
if an hour's Inne! p ce on board the ships of thre 
fleet: and the orv of Islam would be gone forevei 
With the sal example of Zanzibar palace befor 
| eyes, Sult: lul H has become amenable 
to reason 
The commander of the vithful Abdul Hamid Il 
of Turkey tiftv vears of ag of middle stature, wit 
narrow forehead, pier k eyes, and a very lor 


prominent nose 
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DO YOU 
WANT IT? 


You can get it in the Womankind 
word contest. ww many English 
words can you form from the nine let- 
ters in “WOMANKIND?” It's easy. 

Every contestant wins a prize. 

2 Columbia Bicycles, Price $100 each. 

1 Cleveland Bicycle, Price $100. 

1 Gladiator Bicycle, Price $100. 

1 Business College Scholarship, $100. 

1 Kodak, $25. 

1 Silver Tea Pot. $25. 

1 Set Amer. Ency. Brittanica, $30. 

1 Webster's Inter’! Dictionary, $10. 
And more than 300 other prizes, Con- 
test closes Jan. 20, 1807. Send today 
for free sample copy of Womankind 
containing full particulars. Address, 

WOMANKIND, Springfield, Ohio. 
Remember Every Contestant gets a 

Prize. 
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UBAN IN¢ 
The vivid double page by Sonntag in 
this issue presents three picturesque views 
of the Cuban struggle for independence 
The use of dynamite by the insurgents in 
the torn and distracted Pearl of the An- 
tilles is the first illustration on a large 
scale of the terrific efficiency of the new 
explosive. The landing of supplies by the 
Spaniards, under cover of their gunboat, 
gives an emphatic denial to the assertion 
that the Spanish Government is dealing 
merely with a scattered and unorganized 
uprising. 


TIDENTS. 


The det ails of these scenes by Sonntag 
ire worked in with the rare fidelity to 
nature and the thorough knowledge of 


his subject that characterize the work of 
this consummate up-to-date artist. The 
master-stroke executed in the explosion 


scene is particularly worthy of note, while 
the testing of the Cuban dynamite gun in 
the midst of the hill country scenery is a 
fine specimen of artistic contrast 


SMITH-TAILER. 
of Miss Tailer and Mr. 
which occurred in this 


The wedding 
Sydney J. Smith, 


city on the 17th inst., was one of the 
—— le events of the season. Mrs. Smith 
a young gentlewoman of great charm, 


w whe i is interconnected with the best people 
in New York. Her husband, who comes 
of an old Southern family, is a brilliant 
and charming fellow, the brother of Mrs. 


Samuel Colgate, one of the great beauties 
of the day. 


Is 
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to a general rsemie } " y ( Sea ~ 
the position assumed by Secretary Olney, | ¢ vo Elevator ( pur \ I 
the Cabinet. it is understood, discussed itor Company. Char ( ! iW 
the prospects for a peaceful solut f ; Nebraska ¢ | ( ( 7 
he Cuban problem. While there is a I itor Con na | Ke 
general agreement that there are still ele- Ly lthe 1 
ments of danger in the situatiol the NO SOLITAI NFINEMED " t tor shame 
opinion was expresed that Spain still has os 
it in her power to avert a rupture witl I wal \ ¥ 5 
| the United States without the loss of Cuba | P! ! 
| if she will only accept the good oftices of | Prisoners stat 
this country for a peaceful settlement of | Work will b sper nh the pt 
the difficulty. after January t ! it \ 
The State Department has had amp! will b Ke ‘ ! 
evidence of Spain’s appreciation of Secre Lathro} s ! r ! 
tary Olney’s action in checkmating tl Pr ns, has rae 
plans of the Congressional jingoes, and nform the pr ! the pris re , 
there is a general feeling in administra iuthorities expe em] I it 
tion circles that this evidence of the d I hem alter nd that i 
termination of the administration to act se, THEY Will I t tOocked Ul 
with absolute fairness may tend to put | © Dub will be ed to take exel DAI 
Spain in a good humor to accept the good | lt they are} K — 
offices tendered by President Cleveland FEW pe t ' 
ome months ago ROTECTION 1] THE SOUTH ‘ 
Several important cable messages have \ meeting of Sou — 
been received at the Spanish Legation | o¢ vel, nine lumb. tS : 
from Madrid since Secretary Olney’s stat uh. December 22. for t . | 
ment was published there in regard to the ng steps to present tl : t ‘ 
early promulgation of the long promised ubioot of tha tarifl : , { YW 
reforms in Cuba. These, it is believed, | press) The meeting w : ' \YE IK 
are leading up to the point of mediatior f the re ratiot ‘ itv of 188 ¢ | At it r A ! 
and it is regarded by administration off two dollars:a thousai Recta eae P Wel { 
cials as highly probable that Spain will present were all Det and most I J 
soon accept the good oftices of the United | them believers in free trade Several of tt \ 
States in this direction. them said that they had found it difficult ! rite Phe tiga ul 
On the other hand the insurgents a for anme time to reconcile ti eT el h to be. ! rool 
nounce that Gomez is to take the field | free trade with tl one of a tenia ™ ! ul t tl 
} with fresh vigor; that all the sugar plan prod When tl : t 
— with their machinery, will be ever. tha ; wchinery and | lt 
| destroyed, if an attempt is made to run erv character used in t} t bhe pul el tat 
them; and there is no sign of yielding to | }yysiness are taxed by t ae nant as |" nd for t endar | i 
Spain for concessions or for any other | from twenty-five to fifty per cent, they exceeded the supply his led them year 
consideration, except complete independ thought it only just that th hould | tpn ta not . pri 
ence and separation In the meantime equalized by a duty on lumber H. 1 I t of wl e! | 
the Cuban insurrection promises to en- Smart, W. B. Stil and T. 8. Wylly, of | PA** Sud securely packed, to any seu 
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